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* * * * * * * * * * 


Lai 
flock of 
Redpolls 


Found a large flock of Redpolls in Birch Field. 

They flew up from the ground and alighted in low trees where 
I counted 80. There were still others in pines which I 
heard but could not see. They were so restless that I was 
unable to inspect many of them closely but I noticed at least 
8 or 10 rosy-breasted males, three of them sitting close 
together on the same branch. They must have stripped the 
birches of their seeds during the winter for I could detect 
no "cones" on any of these trees to-day although they were 
thickly hung with them last winter. The Redpolls were 
apparently now reduced to gleaning the fallen and scattered 
seeds for they returned to the ground beneath the birches 
as soon as they recovered from their alarm at my intrusion. 
Most of them chose open and mossy or grassy places but a 
dozen or more descended into a dense thicket of blackberry 
bushes intermingled with bushy young white pines where the 
ground was covered deep with fallen leaves, chiefly those 
of the gray birches that rose above the lesser growths. 

On approaching the birds closely (within 20 feet) 

I was surprised to find that they were scattering the leaves 

about by picking them up in their bills and flinging them 

rather violently to right and left and also by " scratching " 

much after the manner of Fox Sparrows, that is by first 

giving a bouncing hop forward and then kicking the leaf back- 

just 

ward with both feet/as they alighted on it. Of this there 


I 








Call notes 
of 

Redpoll 


Song 


can be absolutely no doubt for I saw it unmistakably dozens 
of times, and for the first time in my life. As the birds 
were all collected together within the space of a square 
yard or less, they made the leaves fly in showers and soon 
uncovered the ground, where they appeared to find plenty of 
food which, I inferred, must be birch seeds, as I did not 
see them feeding anywhere except under birches. 

During most of the time I was watching this flock of 
Redpolls, their calls came to my ears almost incessantly but 
I did not hear any of them sing , (On the morning of March 30 
I heard the full song twice near at hand. It was a smooth, 
sweet trill — tswee eeeee — pitched high and aLl in [the; same 
key, I think). The flight call was used oftenest, even when 
the birds were perched. It is rather hard or woodeny, or 
like the sound of small pebbles striking against one another; 
yet it is subject to soft and rather sweet modulations. I 
should write it tch-tche or tch-tch&-tche. Sometimes there 


is but one syllable — tche . A much sweeter note, less 
often heard and usually given when the bird is perched in a 
tree top, is pee- e, very like the may- be of our Goldfinch, 
This call has a rising inflection and is very pleasing in 
quality. 

Ho^p p Sparrows Late this afternoon, as I was sitting in my chamber, 

I heard a sudden clamor of English Sparrow voices and looking 
out the front window saw a large flock of the obnoxious birds 
sitting in clusters in the forsythia bushes by the rock. It 
did not occur to me to count them but there could not have 



















Ring-neck 

Pheasants 



"been less than thirty or forty. I seldom see so many together 
here, even in late autumn. They have been multiplying fast 
these last few years, no doubt because of the increasing 
number and dispersion,along this road, of large chicken yards. 
I had difficulty in keeping them out of my bird houses last 
spring and only succeeded in doing so by shooting them sys¬ 
tematically. If I remember rightly, I killed seven or eight 
in May and June, 1908, and nearly as many in 1907. They are 
most troublesome on the Ritchie place. 

I had a talk with N. A. Davis this morning about 
Pheasants. He tells me that they have multiplied exceedingly 
during the past two years and that they are now numerous 
almost everywhere throughout the more eastern parts of 
Concord, especially in the open farming country bordering on 
Bedford Street and the Virginia Road. Previous to 1908 
he seldom saw or heard of them on the north and west side of 
Concord River but a large covey spent last autumn on the 
Sewall place at the western base of Punkatassett Hill and 
others were reported to him as frequenting some of the 
neighboring farms. He saw a pair only a few days ago near 
the Manse. He has noticed that,wherever Pheasants become 
numerous,Partridges and, he thinks, Quail also disappear. 

All this agrees perfectly with my own observations, although 
I have seen few Pheasants as yet on this side of the river 
and none at the Farm, where however they have been seen by 


my men 
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Ng^jps of 
Chickadees 


Song of 

Re d-wing 

Blackbird 


Red-shouldered 


A pair of Chickadees at Ball’s Hill were looking for 
a nesting site, apparently, and examining all sorts of 
crevicesjinost of which were so obviously unsuited to their 
purpose that I wondered why they should waste time inspecting 
them. One bird, the male no doubt, whistled the phoebe 
note and also called twer-de- dg at frequent intervals. This 
call is very unlike the chick- a- dee-dee . 

There were four Red-wings in full song in the 
button bushes opposite Ball’s Hill. They sang by turns, 
never interrupting one another. Each bird used always the 
same notes. One bird said something like oh- erk- er- 1ee , one 
oak- e r-lee and two simply quer-lee (distinctly only two 
syllables). 

The Red-shouldered Hawks are back in their old 


Hawks 

back 

at 

Holden 

Hill 


haunts at Holden’s Hill. As I approached the nest in the 
tall chestnut, in which they reared a brood of young last 
year and one in 1907, the male flew from a branch within 
a few yards of the nest. He was joined by the female, 
who came from the trees beyond, when botbjbirds soared about 
over the woods, keeping at a distance but screaming almost 
incessantly. I know of no wilder sound than that of their 
loud, ringing voices. There were no chalkings or pellets 
under the nest. It locked rather more trim and shapely 
titan when I left here last autumn but I am not sure that it 
has been really changed in this way. 
























Ruffed Grouse 



and eaten 
by Ig-Pge 
Hawk 



Spent afternoon in Birch Field. Where the cart 
path leaves it to enter the woods lying between it and the 
Farm, I found about 4 P. M. a great quantity of Partridge 
feathers, apparently nearly if not quite all that had 
belonged to a fine old gray-tailed, black-ruffed cock, 
perhaps the one that has drummed for so many years on the 
wall in Barrett Run. 

He had evidently been seized among some dense young 
pines bordering the east side of the path. Here I found 
his ruffs and twenty rectrices besides many of the body 
feathers. Another large pile of feathers, chiefly from his 
sides and breast, lay in the middle of the path and among 
these were his entrails which seemed to be entire, although 
somewhat bruised and matted together. The upper part of 
his skull and a small fragment of bone lay on the western 
edge of the path with his primaries, secondaries and 
various other feathers. Here, apparently, the bird of prey 
which quite evidently had been the murderer had gorged 
himself with the flesh of his victim. It may have been 
either during or just after his repast that he voided his 
chalky white excrement. I found no less than six splashes 
of it on the dry leaves, each of them almost continuous 
for a foot or more and two inches broad in places. This 
indicated a Hawk or Owl of the largest size as did also 
the fact that the skull had been cut through in several 
places (across the frontal bone and both orbital bones) a 
cleanly a s if with some powerful steel implement. Nothing 






short of a Goshawk or a Great H 0 rned Owl could, well have 
done such work. Partridges never roost (except under snow) 
in places such as that where this bird had been seized and 
Owls catch them, as far as I have observed, only when they 
are roosting in trees. 

Hence I am inclined, after thinking the matter over 
carefully, as I was at first blush, to attribute the deed 
to a Goshawk. It must have been committed within twenty- 
four hours for the feathers had not been blown about as they 
would have been by the raging wind that blew most of yester¬ 
day nor had the fragments of flesh adhering to the skull 
become too dry to yield a few drops of blood when I squeezed 
them tightly. The Hawk's excrement was almost but not quite 
dry. I judged that it had been exposed to the sun and 
wind not over six or seven hours. All this evidence inclines 
me to believe that the Partridge was killed about nine or 
ten o'clock this forenoon. I neglected to say that every 
one of the feathers I examined had been picked out and not 
bitten off . I found no soft flesh or bony fragments 
besides those already mentioned. Yesterday forsnoon I saw 
a very large Hawk that looked like a Goshawk. I noticed 
especially its long tail as it flew over the field in front 
of our house. No Goshawks have been reported to me this 
past winter, however. 
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* * * * * * * * * 

X* Mrs. E. W. Emerson told me an interesting and most 
surprising story about some Tree Sparrows. Six of them 
settled for the past winter near her house, coming to it 
every day for the seeds she put out for them. As they were 
eating these one morning a bird was suddenly attacked by 
another, apparently without provocation, and pecked so 
severely about the head and neck that it was speedily and 
completely disabled. Mrs. Emerson saw all this with her own 
eyes. She knows Tree Sparrows well and is certain that 
one of them was the aggressor. Mr. Emerson went out and 
picked up the injured bird. After satisfying himself that 
it could not recover, he killed it. He tells me that the 
most serious wound it showed was in the cervical vertebrae 
near the base of the skull. The other five birds were seen 
through the entire winter. 

Robin singing A Robin in front of the house was singing sotto voce, 

^ so -fc-t; 0 about noon, in a barberry bush the berries of which it ate 

voce greedily during intervals of silence. This is the first 

Robin song I have heard. The birds are few in number 


Tr^ ^Sparrow 

attacked 

and 

mortally 

wounded 

by 

another 

bird of 
the same 
species 


and 
fea 

on barberries 


feasting and chiefly confined to pasture lands. 

A Cotton-tail Rabbit, started by Larry this forenoon, 


Rabbit 
running 
at unusual 
speed 


took a nearly straight course across Birch Field, running 
at very unusual speed and alternately appearing and dis¬ 
appearing among the scattered clusters of trees. Edward W. 
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Emerson, who was with me, said that when it crossed an opening 
it looked to him like a dark line several yards in length and 
that his eye utterly failed to record it as the small, 
swiftly moving object which his brain assured him it must be. 
This was exactly the impression it made on me. It passed 
us at a distance of about 100 yards. 
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Ano^p^r 
woodl and 

tragedy 


* * ******* 

Passing through the wood path just below the peach 
orchard this afternoon, I found the tail of a large Gray 
Squirrel. It could not have been there yesterday noon when 
the Emersons and I came home that way for it was in the very 
middle of the path, in an open place, and too conspicuous 
to be overlooked. Moreover, it was perfectly flexible and 
the thick end was still wet with fresh blood. Apparently 
it had been cut off or rather bitten off, close to the 
Squirrel’s body, but by what? And what had become of the 
body of the Squirrel? I suspect a Fox had something to do 
with the matter but this is pure assumption, unsupported by 
any evidence, for I found no tracks or other signs. The 
ground was too hard frozen to register them. Thus the 
affair is quite mysterious and likely to remain so, I fear. 
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****** **** 


Sparcow 


impaled 
by Shrike 


Otter killed 

in 

Sudbury 

River 

H about 187 5 11 



Henry P. Richardson brought me the dried corpse of a 
House Sparrow impaled on a twig of an apple tree fully one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness which is driven down behind 
the sternum, between the forks of the wishbone. He found 
it last winter in an alder swamp near Strawberry Hill, 
Concord. Without doubt it must have been killed and trans¬ 
fixed by a Shrike. I have never before known a Shrike to 
make use of so stout a skewer, however. 

. P. Richardson tells me he has never seen a living 
Otter, nor the tracks of one, in Concord but that in the 
early *70* s he examined a freshly killed one that Sam 
Haines (or "Quadruped Haines", as he was facetiously called 
because he was crippled and used his hands in crawling about) 
took in the Sudbury River somewhere not far below Heath's 
Bridge. Haines was in his boat (he was an inveterate 
fisherman and muskrat hunter, as I well remember, for I often 
used to meet and talk with him on the river in the '70's) 
fishing for minnows for bait with a short, heavy, oak whip¬ 
stock which he was using as a rod. The Otter, coming up 
from a dive, broke the surface of the water so near him 
that he caught it by the tail just as it was disappearing 
again and quickly killed it with his whip-stock by a few 
blows on the head. At least this is Richardson's Story. 















He says Ned Nealey skinned the animal and will probably be 
able to tell me all about it« Richardson does not remember 
ever hearing of the one I reported in my "Science 11 article 
as killed in winter in deep snow in Nine Acre Corner but 
John Hardy was familiar with the story at the time it was 
current in Concord and said so to me a few weeks ago. 
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* * * * * * * * * 


Call notes 

of 

Golden- 

crested 

Kinglet 


The Golden-crested Kinglet at Ball's Hill was 
flitting about among some oaks, apparently quite along. At 
short intervals it gave the usual ti(or ch*t ) tzee-tzee , 
quickly followed by tzee-ze e- zee . One must be very near 
to hear the low, lisping prefix to the first pair of tze es. 
I am not sure it is given always. I took down the notes 
above entered on the spot. They, too, vary in number 
and sequence if I remmber rightly but they were always the 
same with this bird to-day. 
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£1 Robin, a Song Sparrow and a Flicker were singing- 
near the house at sunrise. Later I heard Chickadees and a 

3^Pds 

Bluebird or two. About 4 P. M. a Fox Sparrow began singing 


gloriously in the forsythia bushes in front of the house. 

Shortly after this he came on the banking under the parlor 

A single 
Fox 

Sparrow 

arrives 

at the 
Farm 

windows where he spent nearly half an hour eating hemp seed 

that we keep there. He seemed to be a solitary bird and he 

must have come more or less for this afternoon, for I was out 

of doors the entire forenoon, near the house, and should 

certainly have seen or heard him had he been here then,' - ’ 

Pair of 

While in the orchard this afternoon I saw a pair of 

Buteo 
lineatus 

Red-shouldered Hawks pass overhead at an immense height (at 
feet 

least 1000 art.). They were moving north-west in a perfectly 

gliding 

straight course, on a level plane, one following in the wake 

at great 

of the other at a distance of about 100 yards, the male 

height 

leading the way. Their wings were set and strongly bowed 

'<e*/ 

cX 

• 

as long as I had the birds in sight, yet they glided on 

without effort and seemingly without inclining downward in 

the least, for a distance of fully a mile, progressing very 

slowly, however. I have often seen large Hawks do this 
very thing before and to my mind it (is}the most majestic 

and impressive of their many different forms of flight. The 

wings look broader than at other times and there is some¬ 
thing unusual and peculiar in the way they are held. 


















2 A y/c j 

V 


shawk(?) About ten minutes after the Red-shouldered Hawks 

passed over me, another Hawk of still greater size, apparently, 
followed them flying at about the same height in nearly the 
same direction and in a or eci s ely simil ar manner. It was 

shaped like a Cooper's Hawk and when I first noticed it at 
a distance, advancing from the eastward, I took it for a 
female of that species; but when it came overhead. I saw that 
it was much too large for a Cooper’s. Its wings looked 
short and broad, its body bulky, its tail very long. The 
general coloring of the under parts was apparently grayish. 

I think the bird must have been a female Goshawk. I did not 
once see it heat its wings hut the course it followed was 
not quite straight and just as it was passing out of sight 
it made a sudden twist to the right, followed by one to the 
left. There was little or no wind at the time. 
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Hen 


Partridge 

" budding " 
in poplar 



Robins seem to have arrived in large numbers some 
time during to-day. When I got to Mr. Howe’s at 4.30 P. M., 
he told me there had been fully fifty feeding on his lawn 
only a few minutes before. As I walked back after sunset 
(6.10 - 8.30) I heard them singing and calling in every 
direction far and near. Two birds were in full song, the 
others had more or less wheezy voices as is common when they 
first come. I saw a number fly past, low down, as they 
crossed the road into our berry pasture where they seemed to 
be going to roost in the blueberry bushes.'] 

I was returning from Mr. Howe’s shortly after sunset 
this evening and had reached the Ritchie house when I 
lo .ked intently sJaead at the group of big-leafed poplars 
in the corner of our berry pasture just over the wall from 
the roadside, hoping vaguely that I might see a Partridge 
there. ure enough, there was one, easily to be mistaken at 
that distance for the Oriole or cater jillar nest that might 
have been but was not, there. I passed her within fifteen 
yards and kept on up the road to a distance of' sixty yards 
oefore stopping. All this while and for five minutes longer 
she remained rigid and motionless, her body rather erect, her 
neck stretched up and looking scarce thicker than one’s finger, 
her crest erect with its feathers widely parted. At length 
she abandoned her statuesque pose and, hopping up to a 
branch just above where she had been sitting, began budding. 













During the next ten minutes she did not once shift 
her perch but the inclination of her body changed from time 
to time, varying from horizontal or crouching to nearly 
erect, and her head was rarely still for more than an instant. 
Indeed, she kept it in rapid and almost constant motion 
as she darted it out on every side and sometimes upward, 
picking off and swallowing the poplar buds much as a hungry 
domestic fowl eats corn. At least, this is what I knew she 
must be doing although I could not see the buds at that 
distance, of course. My view of the bird (a small female) 
was obscured only (and but slightly) by the long pendant 
catkins with which the tree was thickly hung but as I had 
her silhouette against the bright light in the west I could 
trace her outlines and her movements accurately enough. 

It was growing dark (&,t 6,30 ) when she left her perch (a 
slender branch 2o|fpet above the vround near' the top of the 
tree) and whizzed (no sound of wings, however) across the 
road in the red pine grove where I heard her strike either 
a branch or the ground with a loud swot. (This record 
should be compared'with that made here in March several 
years ago of 8 or 9 Partridges budding in apple trees). 
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Rapir 
clutch ? 
of 

Bluebirds 1 

e£gs 


table 


+ **n> + *i*i* + * 

One of my bird boxes has been occupied every season 
by Bluebirds ever since it was first put up, eight or ten 
years ago, in a solitary apple tree in a field across the 
road. I usually clear it out every autumn but this has 
been neglected for the past two years. As James was pruning 
the tree to-day I asked him to do it. 

On opening the box he said it contained "a new nest 
full of eggs". Before I could stop him he had taken out 
literally a handfu l of them. I made him put them back and 
bring them down in the nest. It looked perfectly new and 
fresh and contained no less than eleven eggs , two broken 
by his clumsy handling. This, with the nine whole ones, 
were covered with fly specks and the contents coagulated 
or dried and in one end. Evidently they had all been laid 
last year . An older nest (that of 1907, no doubt) under 
the other, held two unhatched but badly stained and broken 
eggs. To acid to the mystery of this discovery, a pair of 
Bluebirds were flying close about and scolding us all the 
time we were at the tree. After we had left it, taking 
both nests and all the eggs, the female alighted at the hole 
and looked in, then flew away. 


/ 
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**********’ 

Fox Sparrows The Fox Sparrows feeding on the seed bed under our 

run to cover 

whaj& alarmed dining-room windows invariably run into the neighboring 

by crBrtant . 

sights cluster of lilacs (a distance of only a few yards; when dis- 

or sounds 

turbed by distant sights or sounds, all scurrying off at 
once as quickly as a band of startled rats. But if we open 
the back door suddenly, they take wing . The Juncos always 
fly when alarmed^i not into the depths of this thicket but up 
into the branches of the trees. 

April 6 

*41* * * * * * * ** *** 


Sapsucker 


Song Sparrow 

increase 


One extends 
and quivers 
its vifings 
while 
s inging 


The Sapsucker was in the little grove behind our 
barn where I see one nearly every year at this season (usually 
a little later). It was clinging to the trunk of a gray 
birch in a listless attitude, looking indeed as if asleep. 
There was a male Downy within two yards of it on another tree. 

.... Song Sparrows were fairly numerous. I 
heard about a dozen on the way to Ball's Hill. One singing 
to its mate (and chasing her by turns) regularly extended 
and quivered its left v/ing and then its right, during nearly 
every utterance of its song. I do not remember this action, 

although I may have seen it before. 

*** ** ** ** * 


Wo^l Fr ogs 
Th^r dark 



at this 
season 


Wood Frogs croaking everywhere all day long and tO' 

river 

night. I heard and saw them in the flooded/meadows, even. 
On examining a number in sunlight, at short range, through 
my glass, I was surprised to find that their coloring was 
wholly unlike that in summer and autumn. It looked almost 
































black with a greenish tinge. The black head-stripe looked 
scarce darker than the entire back. 
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***** *** ** * 

;ker The Sapsucker was in nearly the same place behind our 

drinking barn again to-day. I saw him drinking sap which dripped 

birch sap from the trunk of a gray birch which had been completely 

girdled by rows of holes about six feet above the ground, 
no doubt by his sharp-pointed bill, for I passed the tree 
repeatedly yesterday without noticing the injury. 


Gray 

Young/'Squi'rrels 


in nest 


Early this forenoon, I sent one of Richardson’s men 
up into the big white pine near the path through Pulpit Rock 
woods to throw down a Gray Squirrel’s nest on the under side 
of which we could see clusters of gypsy moth eggs. He could 
not get to it for it was near the extremity of a long branch, 
but he pulled it off with a pole. In falling, it broke into 
fragments. When these reached the ground, we were surprised 
to find among them four young Gray Squirrels. They were of 
about the size of large Field Mice. Their eyes were tightly 
closed, their heads, bodies and tails absolutely without 
trace of hair or fur and of a warm flesh color. One showed 
a slightly bleeding wound, the others seemed unhurt. When I 
picked them up, they squealed shrilly like rats, but made 
no attempt to bite. I left two at the base of the nest tree 
and these were gone before noon. The other two, placed at 
the foot of a neighboring pine in which I had seen the mother 
Squirrel, were there at 4. P. M. The mother showed herself 
only this once, and made no sound. 
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mjk 

chases 

a S&A2E3E. 
but mM 
to ° * ch it.» 


As 2 was at work with three of ray men. 4» the flower 
axels?! at the rear of our farm-house tills forenoon, a 
Chipping Sparrow appeared,closely pursued b a female 
' .hart>«shinned Hawk# As the Chippy was passing over the 
top of a large ample tree it suddenly classed its wings and 
dropped down through the upper ties* of branches. The Hawk 
attempted to follow but was stopped by the Interlacing 
twigs, Mounting upward again, it circled about the tree 
and then dashed in fro® one side, driving the Chippy out 
and into the next tree. As it again circled, It passed over 
me within 30 feet, when I flung ay can at it and shouted, 

It kept on without appearing to notice ae but,just before 

» 

entering the tree-top, turned back and soaring upward in 
circles to a great height, drifted off to the westward. I 
doubt if it would have got the Chinpy had I not interfered. 
I saw it drop its lege twice, apparently from under the 
tail, although I am not sure about this. 
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Sora Sail 


W ilson 1 b 
S nipe 


Scaipe 

note 



Drummi ng 


i Last evening I heard, a peculiar cry coming, after 
dark, from somewhere well out towards the middle of Great 
Meadow. It sounded most like the er- e of the Sora, but was 
shriller and less musical as well as given more frequently 
and vigorously. This evening I heard it again, much nearer 
at hand, as I was sitting in my canoe in Beaver Dam Lagoon, 
and at once decided that the bird must be a Sora with a 
peculiar voice. This conclusion was confirmed when I heard 
what seemed to be the same bird give the typical whinnying 
call of the Sora. The er-e was given only a dozen times or 
so, at wide and irregular intervalsT] 

As twilight fell, Wilson’s Snipe began rising and 
flying about over Great Meadow from which the river flood 
has just receded, leaving pools of stagnant surface water 
among the upspringing grass. I could not see any of them 
but judging by their e&lls there must have been half a 
dozen or more. For a time I heard only the scaipe note 
which, as is usual when the birds are taking short flights 
from place to place of a calm evening, had a deep, guttural 
quality. At length, when it was nearly dark, one began 
drumming, evidently flying in a great circle that embraced 
nearly the entire meadow and hence was fully a mile in 
circumference.^For fifteen minutes or more I listened 
delightedly to its weird melody which thrilled me as it 































Drumming 
of . 

,7 ifft>n ’ s 
Snipe 


has never failed, to do ever since I first heard it in the 
Fresh Pond Swamps upwards of forty years ago. Although I 
have been accustomed to refer to it in my notes as "drumming" 
this term is really inappropriate. Nor do I like "bleating" 
much better. "Winnowing" is perhaps the most suitable name 
of all (I think I originated it when a boy) for the sound 
is not unlike that of a Dove’s wings, yet different in some 
respects, being very much louder for one thing and altogether 
more interesting and impressive.,; having an eerie quality 
peculiarly its own and perhaps due in part to the conditions 
under which it is most commonly heard. 


Drumming 
of . 

NiifPon 1 s 
Snipe 






Sounds 


■r/vr/°j 

i) 


ever, in n 
in the 


meadow 


Besides the Snipe\and Sora^ I he rd many other 
interesting if common birds, while floating in my canoe this 
evening at the mouth of Beaver Bam Lagoon, While the day¬ 
light still held there were Red-wings and Swamp Sparrows 
singing far and near and a Wood Thrush chanting at the base 
of Holden’s Hill. A King-bird mounted skyward and went 
through its tumbling song flights. As twilight deepened the 
Bitterns (two of them) "pumped" a few times. Then a Whippoor* 


will began in the woods on the southern edge of the meadows. 


Hylas 


Bull Frogs 


Muskrats 



A Greater Yellow-legs and a Spotted Sandpiper were wandering 
through the marshes, calling at short intervals. Hylas were 
peeping by thousands all about me. These are the river 
meadow ones who hold high carnival after those in inland 
pools have become silent or nearly so. I heard three Bull 
Frogs trump. Four Muskrats in sight at once, all swimming. 

The four Muskrats just referred to were in the river 
near the foot of Beaver Bam Rapid. Two were perhaps thirty 
yards apart, crossing the stream, the other two close in 
shore among button bushes, apparently engaged in courtship, 
for one was pursuing the other to and fro, uttering all the 
while the peculiar, low, shrill, querulous, whimpering sound 
so often heard at this season. Shortly after this, one of 
these Muskrat started up the rapid. I followed it in my canoe, 
paddling slowly and silently directly in its wake and scarce 
twelve feet behind it. As far as I could make out, it did 
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not notice me, for it kept steadily on until we reached 
Dakin's Hill, a distance of about a quarter of a mile, diving 
repeatedly, it is true, hut always in the deliberate, silent 
manner which the Muskrat$ adopts when not alarmed, elevating 
its rump and tail just as it disappeared and keeping ever 
straight on its course. But when at length I tried to pass 
it and was almost abreast of it, If dove with a great splash 
and doubled bank. 
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* * * * * * * * 

In the oak woods lying between Birch Island and Green 
Field I found the nest of a Solitary Vireo this afternoon. 

It held three fresh eggs prettily marked with fine spots of 
reddish brown. I was attracted to it by the anxious scolding 
notes of the parent birds who were mobbing a Jay. They 
darted about his head like angry bees, striking at [him] from 
above with their bills and evidently annoying him a good 
deal although he kept on hopping from twig to twig, peering 
under every leaf as if he thought it might conceal a bird* s 
nest. Perhaps, after all, he was merely looking for brown 
tails (for I saw him tear one of their nests open and scatter 
the contents with a quick shake of the head) but the Vireos 
were evidently convinced that he was seeking their treasures. 
After he had flown away they continued in the tops of some 
tall oaks where they had been with the Jay. Of course I 
knew their nest must be lower down and after waiting for 
some time in the vain hope that one of them would go to it 
I began to look for it among some small bushy white pines 
that grew under the oaks. 

Within less than a minute I discovered it in one of 
these pines at a height of only about five feet and within 
twenty yards of where I had been standing. The light gray 
and yellowish coloring of its outer surface and the shaggy 
character of the material made it very conspicuous among the 
dark green foliage of the pine, which was not dense enough 










to afford it much concealment. The Jay might have found it 
easily enough had he not looked too high up in the trees. 

When I passed it on my way back, one of the birds was sitting. 
I did not disturb her, for the Jay had returned and was 
screaming not far off. Solitary Vireos are exceptionally 
numerous here this spring. There is one singing at Bal^s 
Hill, another behind Bensen 1 s and a third near Pulpit Rock. 

The nest found to-day was empty and deserted when I next 
visited it on May 26. No doubt the Jays found and robbed it. 
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Wilson * s 
Snipe 
arums in 
broad 


day li ght 



Early this morning before the east wind started, 
the river v/as perfectly calm and thinly veiled in mist, 
the sky filled with fleecy clouds. The sun shone dimly 
at intervals through both cloud and mist. These conditions 
lasted up to about 8.30.At 7.30 I heard a Snipe drumming in 
the direction of Great Meadow. He kept it up without ces¬ 
sation for more than half an hour, usually drumming about 
every eight seconds, although the intervals of silence were 
sometimes double that length. The humming sound ordinarily 
lasted about three or four seconds at each repetition. Al¬ 
though I paddled up river for some distance and thereby 
got r at her near where the bird was performing, I could not 
see him, partly because of the misty atmosphere and partly 
because there were so many Swallov/s flying on the meadow. 

About 5 P. M. I heard the Snipe drumming again. A t 
this time the air was perfectly clear, the sky filled with 
fleecy clouds through which the sun shone at intervals. I 
started up river in a canoe at once. On reaching Beaver 
Dam Lagoon I ran the canoe into the grass for the Snipe 
seemed to be not far off. For many minutes I looked for 
him in vain, although twice he came nearly over me. The 
bright light in the sky dazzled my eyes and the Swallows 
and Swifts bothered me. Moreover I was looking, as I 
proved, too low down$for when at length I caught sight of 
the Snipe he was flying at a great height, fully five hun¬ 
dred feet, I thought, above the meadow and only just beneath 
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the lower strata of clouds. 7 Por at least fifteen minutes I 

kept my glass steadily on him. During this time he flew, 

for the most part, in great circles perhaps three hundred 

yards in diameter and over the broadest part of the meadow 

but towards the close of his flight he repeatedly doubled 

back after describing not more than half or even one third 

of a full circle. The full circles were made from left to 

right, that is from east to south to west to north to east 

again and so on, over and over the same course. When he 

turned back he retraced his course and then tunned, again, 
and forth from east to south and west and back 
swinging back^to south and east, etc. The drumming sound 

came to my ears every eight or ten seconds and invariably 

just as the bird dipped downward; it then swept up again 

to his former level. During some of this downward curve 

he descended rather steeply for a distance of 40 or 50 feet, 

during others the drop was not more than 15 or 20 feet 

and at a very gentle incline. Sometimes the undulations 

followed one another so glosely and regularly that the 

bird’s course was not unlike that of a galloping Goldfinch 

or Woodpecker but as a rule he would fly for several rods 

on a level plane between one dip and the next. 

While moving thus he sometimes glided on set wings 

for a few rods. At all other times, whether flying level 

or -swinging first downward and then upward, he moved his 

wings incessantly. I could detect no difference in their 

motion when the winnowing sound was produced from that when 
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the bird was moving on a level plane and making no sound 
that reached my ears. When he ceased his song flight, he 
merely pitched down into the meadow with closed or half- 
closed wings and silently as Snipe are accustomed to do at 
all seasons when descending to their feeding grounds from 
high in air. 

It is very late in the spring, of course, for Snipe 
to be lingering here and the pe insistence aid fervor of this 
particular bird in respect to drumming lead me to suspect 
that he may have a mate and a rest somewhere in the meadows 
which he is haunting. 

fTwice this afternoon I saw a fine adult male Marsh 
Hawk beating the Great Meadow. On each occasion his oresence 
created a great disturbance among the R e d-wings who followed 
him with loud cries of alarm, darting down at him from above 
as they do at Grows and at Bitterns, too, for that matter. 

I wonder if they have any real reason to fear either the 
Marsh Hawk or the Bittern.! 
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\Purdie and I spent the entire forenoon in the woods, 
walking to the Farm by way of Da.vis Hill, Birch Island, Green 
Field and Birch Field, returning via Holden’s Hill. The 
only north-bound migrant9 we saw were an Usnea Warbler, 
a Water Thrush and a White-throated Sparrow. If there was 
anything like the flight here yesterday morning that there 
was at Cambridge, the birds must have passed on or scattered 
about before we arrived late yesterday afternoon. The 
chances are, however, that no such flight visited the 
Concord RegionTj 

While at the Farm this forenoon, we heard a Yellow- 
throated Vireo singing loudly and steadily in the elm 
just behind the wood-shed. A moment later I discovered him 
on the ne st which was hung in the fork of a short branch 
that left the trunk some 15 or 20 feet above the ground. He 
song for several minutes without moving anything save his 
head which was raised high and rolled about from side to 
side after the manner of his kind. The female meanwhile 
was quietly feeding among the branches only a few yards off. 

8 o’clock this morning I heard the Snipe 
drum three or four times as I was standing near the cabin. 

The sound came very faintly to my ears but I made it out 
distinctly, nevertheless. The bird was evidently flying over 
the middle (or perhaps the western end) of Great Meadow. 

I wish I could be here later to asceftain whether or no 
he stays on but this will probably be my very last chance 
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to hear him as I am not likely to return for several weeks. 
There can be little doubt, I think, that he is settled for 
the season and preparing to breed if, indeed, his mate be 
not already sitting on her eggs somewhere out in the broad 
meadow over which he makes his humming serenades. 

',7e found a House Wren to-day on the Ritchie place. 
He was in full song about 11 A. M. in the apple tree in the 
middle of the grass field near the apple cellar. 
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CONCORD. 


I have been much on the river these past few days. 

Never have I knom it more attractive, at least in summer. 

The marshes have not been flooded since April and there is 
the rankest possible growth of vegetation everywhere, not 
as yet attacked by the hay-makers nor beaten down by wind 
or rain. 

The "blue-joint" ( Phalaris ) has attained its full 
height (almost that of a tall man,in places) and is in 
lossom. The wild rice, too, is fully grown and very abun¬ 
dant, especially along the shallow reach which I call Beaver 
Bam Rapid. It has fruited but the grain is not yet ripe, 
although the Blackbirds seem to be attacking it. The expansion 
of the river in front of Ball's Hill is lined on both sides 
with a wide belt of pickerel weed in fullest flower. The 
tose or pink-purple blossoms stand erect in serried ranks, 

making a great show. Just outside these float the water 

in foreground 

lilies forming,/the forenoon, a narrower band of snow white. 

They grow so near together in places as to almost touch 

one another or so it seems when they are viewed from a little 

distance. Along some of the stretches Utricularia 

now in fullest flower, forms narrower belts of bright yellow. 

This, too, is the season when the bird life along 
this part of the river seems most abundant and interesting. 
There are Swallows in swarms and Red-wings by hundreds, 
skimming close over the water or rising with loud rustle 
of wings from the beds of wild rice and reeds. The Red-wings 
are singing almost as freely and quite as joyously as in June, 
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Never at any season have I heard so many Swamp Sparrows, On 

there? 

my way to Carlisle Bridge and hack this afternoon they 
was seldom a full minute when I did not hear at least one 
or two. Song Sparrows and Maryland Yellow-throats were 
also singing delightfully hut in less numbers* I see one 
or two Bitterns and Green Herons flying about and dropping 
among the 6 rass almost every time I look across from the 
cabins. 

At evening I hear the hoarse quawk of Night Herons 
or see them high in air over Ball’s Hill. This afternoon 
a Black Duck passed me, flying down river and this morning 
I saw a brown Marsh Hawk, apparently a young male. Kingbirds 
are unusually numerous along the river, perching on dead 
branches low over the water. A Kingfisher flies back and 
forth past the cabins, rattling noisily, I see a Musk Rat 
or two at evening and one or two large Snapping Turtles 
daily. Bobolinks are not numerous but I hear their clink, 
clink once or twice at morning and evening. On the evening 
of the 17th a Marsh Wren was singing just below the Lagoon, 
About a week before this I heard two there and also two Short- 
bills. As I was paddling up river and nearing the landing 
at Bali’s Hill on the evening of the 17th a Woodcock 
skimmed low over me, crossing the river and apparently 
dropping into the marsh on the Bedford side. That same 
evening a Whippoorwill sang a few notes near the stone 
boat-house. 
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Most of the Swallows frequenting the marshes just 
now are Barn Swallows. On the night of the 17tn, when it 
was nearly dark, a swarm of them were dashing to and fro 
about the bend just below Ball's Hill where I saw them go 
to roost in 1836 or 1887, Ho doubt they are still roosting 
there in the same cluster of black willows for I saw several 
of them attempt to alight in these trees on this last 
occasion (July 17, 1909) although they did not actually 
settle down on their perches but kept on after fluttering 
for a moment among the leaves. They fly about, now high 
now low and very rapidly, in a compact flock, making a loud 
and excited twittering, for some time, passing back and 
forth near Ball's Hill, This I note every evening and 
have done so before for years past but never since 1886 or 
1887 have I actually seen them go to roost. 









